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Abstract: Discrimination against the approximately 500,000 African (mostly irregular) 
immigrants has recently spread in China. During the corona pandemic, it degenerates into a true 
Afrophobia. Shortly before, five Nigerians in Guangzhou had reportedly tested positive for 
Covid-19. Africans are widely accused as drug traffickers and criminals. Also, they would 
endanger China's global competitiveness for Africa's resources through media baiting abroad. 
Current reports testify the displacement of African migrants from homes and hotels in 
Guangzhou (Canton), where most of the Africans live. They are dependent on informal, mostly 
illegal networks in order to be able to stay in the country. In online social networks Afrophobia 
as cyber racism is particularly pronounced. Thereby, racism is more deeply rooted in the 
mentality of many Chinese than is commonly assumed. According to a traditional Chinese 
proverb, the greatest evil to be avoided is ‘the destroyed nation and the annihilated race’. In 
addition, since 2005 land-grabbing by Chinese entrepreneurs in sub-Saharan Africa arrested 
international attention. Its main purpose is to ensure food security in China and to profit from 
international grain speculation. i was racially legitimized from the start, with slogans such as, 
only Chinese investments could save Africans from their traditional ‘laziness’. This repeats 
deeply rooted neo-colonial European prejudices of a ‘wild, ahistoric and uncivilized Africa’. 
The prejudices are still aecocinted with a feeling of racial superiority. The social fabric of China 
has always embodied essential characteristics of the exclusion of ‘foreigners’ focused on 
ethnicity, race, religion, sexual orientation and gender. The African Union, various African 
governments and even the United States have sharply criticized Beijing for mistreating 
migrants, particularly those from Nigeria, Ghana, Kenya and Uganda. Racist attacks on Africans 
in China have an oppressively long tradition, associated with the expansion of bilateral Chinese 
petty trade in sub-Saharan Africa in the early 2000s and the subsequent influx of African petty 
traders into China. 
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* Posted by u/friendly, 2020, denouncing an Afrophobic and racist Anti-foreigner Chinese Cartoon titled: 
"Staying in China for a long time; praising China in front of people while talking shit about China on the 
internet behind everyone's back." .... OEPEQY refers to an “additional context: the word for "to smear 
(someone)", translated here as "to talk shit", is 8, which also means "black". This may be a form of racial 
wordplay.” (Source: OEPEQY, reddit, r/modern propaganda, 2020). The cartoon refers to the barbarous policy 
of Chinese property owners and municipalities to evict African tenants from their apartments after enduring 
months of lockdown (Asiedu, 2020). 
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1. Introduction 


China’s harsh ‘Zero COVID”’ strategy has been praised internationally as a model for the 
management of the Corona pandemic despite closed borders, recurrent lockdowns and 
interruptions of economic and social activities (AlTakarli, 2020). Nevertheless, ordinary 
Chinese citizens apparently did not mind the continued strict anti-virus measures as long as 
they felt safe (McDonell, 2021). However, the estimated 500,000 Africans in China who 
allegedly were singled out by local authorities and residents during the COVID-19 pandemic 
suffered heavily from the increasingly racist xenophobic attacks by the population as will be 
shown in the following. Most of them lived and worked in Guangzhou, the metropole on the 
Pearl River in southern China, formerly named Canton, about 130 km north-northwest of 
Hong Kong. Hence the town was also nicknamed ‘Little Africa’ or ‘Chocolate City’ where 
about 150,000 long-term residents, according to government statistics of 2015 or — including 
the numerous irregular (illegal) migrants — more likely up to 300,000 Africans lived (Kuo, 
2016). 


Shortly after the xenophobic attacks on African migrants in Guangzhou, the local authorities 
issued an open letter threatening zero tolerance on racism and sexism after cases of 
discrimination of African nationals (COVID-19 pandemic in mainland China, Wikipedia). 
Here, and in the following, the theoretical concept of ‘race’ and ‘racism’ is understood, 
following Robert Castillo, as inextricably entangled with the European-American history and 
the construction of 'race' as an integral element of the colonial and post-colonial global 
understanding of ethnic groups, identities and nationalism (Castillo, 2020; Race (human 


categorization), Wikipedia). 


Most Africans came to the country in the course of the flourishing Chinese trade in Sub- 
Saharan Africa (SSA) in the early 2000s and the concomitant influx of African petty traders in 
China (Marfaing & Thiel, 2015; Zhou, et al., 2016; 2016a; Giese & Marfaing, 2019). For 
want of reliable data on the actual number of African migrants in China, the growing Chinese 
presence in Africa might be taken as a rough indicator or 'dummy' variable of the increase in 
African migration to China as well, next to the evolution of China-African investment and 
trade. The latter continued to flourish up to the pandemic, reaching US$ 192 bn in 2019, with 
an estimated one to two million Chinese living in Africa (Cissé, 2021). 


Nevertheless, there existed long-standing anti-African feelings among the Chinese population, 
even among the Chinese migrants in Africa, amounting to racism and a veritable Afrophobia 
during the pandemic. In social media video clips got viral showing Africans, mostly from 
Nigeria, Ghana, Kenya and Uganda, beaten up, evicted from their flats, refused entry in hotels 
and even McDonald takeaway shops. African governments, the African Union (AU) and the 
United States protested vehemently and tried to put pressure on Beijing to stop these outrages, 
but mainly in vain (Asiedu, 2020). According to Liu Junhai of Renmin University of China, 
there still is a lack of public awareness about racial issues in China. One particularly blatant 
case happened in 2016, when a Chinese laundry detergent commercial sparked uproar by 
showing a woman putting a black man into a washing machine who came out as a light- 
skinned Chinese man after a wash (PTI, 2016). 


Graph 1: Surge of Chinese migrants in Africa, 2000 — 2019 * 
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Graph 2: Chinese count among the 3 top countries of origin of migrants abroad 
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> These official figures are probably grossly underestimated because of the irregular (illegal) title (lack of 
residence permit) of many Chinese migrants in Africa with precarious status. Therefore, these figures might 
reflect rather the direction of growth. 
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In the following, a short description of the history of Chinese-African relations will lead to the 
analysis of the underlying fabric of the growing Afrophobia in China and its consequences for 
the standing of Beijing in the global competition for African’s resources and markets. 
Thereby we have always to bear in mind that local opposition to migration and migrants is 
common, including many EU countries and the USA. 


Cartoon 2: ‘China loves Africa’ * 


i still really insist 
“China loves hfe ica’ 
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Source: Victor Ndula 


Central issues of analysis will be the question of whether the Chinese society, in general, has 
racist tendencies vis-a-vis foreigners and/or minorities and whether the actions and reactions 
of the countries administration on all levels, but notably in urban centres, had been part and 
parcel of the problem. 


2. Succinct history of Sino-African relations and trade 


First records of Sino-African relations and trade date back to the early days of the Chinese 
silk road in the 1“ century AD, journeys of Moroccan and Somali explorers in the 14th- 
century and subsequent encounters of Africans and Chinese during the 15th-century voyages 
of the Chinese admiral Zheng He and his fleet under the reign of the Ming dynasty. The fleet 
reached the African coast of Somalia and followed it down to the Mozambique Channel. 
Proofs of early Chinese-African trade are beads and Chinese porcelain that has been 
discovered at Great Zimbabwe (Africa—China relations, Wikipedia; Lan, 2017). 


Modern post-war China forged strong foreign relations with African governments during the 
times of the Cold War within the framework of the anti-colonial struggle and the development 
of the Non-Aligned Movement since the Bandung Conference in 1955. Next to the common 
anti-colonial struggle, the participating governments aimed to promote Afro-Asian political, 
economic and cultural cooperation (Servant, 2005; Zeleza, 2008; Africa-China relations, 
Wikipedia). 


“ Chinese President Xi Jinping, threatening African statesmen, among them the Nigerian President Muhammadu 
Buhari, Ugandan President Yoweri Museveni and the Kenyan head of state Uhuru Kenyatta. Source: Cartoon 
posted by Victor Ndula, Twitter, @ndula_victor, 12 April 2020, Cartoon for @dailynation, #china #Africa 
#covid19 #xenophobia ... ‘the irony of it all’. Accessed, 20 December 2021. 


Map 1: trading routes around the Ist century Chinese ‘Silk Road’ 
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Source: Africa-China relations, Wikipedia 


Massive resentment against Africans first became publicly visible in the 1960s, when many 
African students from China-friendly African countries came to China to study in Beijing and 
since the 1970s also outside the capital (Pomfret, 1989; Lufrano, 1992). 


Picture 1: Chinese protest against African students in Beijing, 1986 


NO oF 


Source: Eric Fish RTS Twitter, 28 December 2018 


The resentments were justified by fellow Chinese students because of the privileged position 
of many African students who received larger educational grants than resident Chinese 
students. Also, hostility from Chinese students towards Africans flared up because of 
aggressions against Africans who competed with local people for friendly relationships with 
Chinese women. Even the Tiananmen Square protests of 1989, contained references to anti- 
African sentiments, visible in banners proclaiming "Stop taking advantage of Chinese 
women", even though the vast majority of African students had left the country already by 


that point (Nanjing Anti-African protests, Wikipedia). 


Interestingly, the Chinese student’s racism showed significant differences with Chinese anti- 
African cyber racism that nowadays reflects Chinese thinking (Cheng, 2011). The latter is 


° Eric Fish, @ericfish85. --- ‘The anti-African protests got students out on streets protesting authorities in a way 
that paved the way for Tiananmen protests 4 months later. In fact, some anti-African protest organizers in 
Beijing allegedly also organized during the Tiananmen movement’. http://cowriesrice.blogspot.com/2012/12/on 
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based on the ideology of a presumed black racial inferiority, widely partaged by Chinese who 
consider it wicked for Africans to create social problems in Chinese cities and thereby impede 
China’s agency in Africa (Mohan & Lampert, 2013; Kohnert, 2016; 2010). Yet, the 
underlying mentality is more deeply rooted in most Chinese who share a common saying that 
the greatest evil to avoid would be the ‘nation destroyed and race annihilated’ (wangguo 
miezhong TC E’K##f) (Cheng, 2011). The ‘land-grabbing’ of Chinese migrants and enterprises 
in Africa since 2005, and the founding of agricultural settlements known as Baoding villages, 
created in more than two dozen African countries was intrinsically racist and promoted the 
ideology that Chinese investment could ‘rescue’ Africans from their ‘laziness’ (Liu, 2018; 
Perrot & Malaquais 2009). 


Cartoon 3: ‘Wellcome in Chafrica’ 


African view on the omnipresence of Chinese in Africa ° 


Source: Camille Bour, 24 December 2021 


Thereby, it repeated deep-rooted colonial European prejudices and created a kind of new 
settler colonialism in a ‘wild and uncivilized Africa’ associated with a strong sense of racial 
superiority (Cheng, 2011). This contrasted noticeably with Chinese post war history, when 
Mao Tse Tung allegedly thanked the African ‘black brothers’ having voted for China’s access 
in 1971 into the United Nations (Cheng, 2019). However, this version of history was 
vehemently refuted by Chinese scholars as fake story in 1999. Among the forty-two African 
UN member states, twenty-six had voted in favor of the People’s Republic of China 
recognition as sole representative of China in the historic United Nations General Assembly 
Resolution 2758 of October 1971. Six of which were North African Arabic countries and 
therefore not ‘black’. Sixteen African nations (the majority of them black) had even voted 
against PR China 7 (Cheng, 2019). Thus, Chinese Afrophobia, and racisim in general, 
reflected in actual fact China’s own problems and longings by the portrayal of Africa and 
black people as foreign. This arrogance had been inherited already from the traditional 


° In this drawing, the renowned Nigerian cartoonist Tayo Fatunla “wanted to illustrate the omnipresence of 
Beijing on the continent. “Welcome to Chafrica” For some observers, China's influence is a real advantage for 
Africa. According to Nigerian cartoonist Tayo Fatunla, "It's a healthy relationship that can work because 
Nigerians have accepted help from China, where others have failed." “There are also a lot of Africans in China, 
so understanding of each other is mutual”. “Welcome to CHAFRICA”, explained by Tayo Fatunla’”. (Camille 
Bour, Paris: tvysmonde.com 24, December 2021) 

’ Against voted: Central African Republic, Chad, Democratic Republic of Congo, Dahomey, Gabon, Gambia, 
Ivory Coast, Lesotho, Liberia, Madagascar, Malawi, Niger, South Africa, Swaziland, Upper Volta. Source: 
Chronology of China-Africa relations. 
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Sinocentric world outlook that associated dark-skinned outsiders with an unfree social status 
to the racial hierarchy of present days (Cheng, 2019). 


The rush of Chinese petty traders to Africa followed the big push of Chinese Africa trade and 
investment since about 2005 (Rotberg, 2017). However, the foundations had been laid long 
before in the late 1980s when the increased flow of people between China and Africa had 
promoted bilateral relations, significantly based on African agency (Mohan & Lampert, 2013; 
Kohnert, 2016; 2010). This trend had become manifested by the establishment of the Forum 
of China-African Cooperation (FOCAC) in 2000. The boom of bilateral trade and investment 
relations created promising opportunities for jobs and other income-earning possibilities, both 
for Chinese and Africans (Haifang, 2021). 


In the beginning, however, China was rarely the preferred destination of African migrants. It 
rather offered a second-best alternative, usually obtained with the help of migration brokers. 
The latter were required because migrants' endeavours to enter the EU or the USA were 
inhibited by restrictive immigration regimes (Haugen, 2012). The opening of China’s 
economy in the early 2000s created new spaces for African migrant entrepreneurs capturing a 
share of international value chains, transforming social and business relations, and thereby 
were reconfiguring urban space (Lyons & Brown & Li, 2008; Kohnert, 2010). 


In the eyes of most African migrants, success, or social mobility were not evaluated by their 
difficult life in China, but by the perspectives of future improved living standards at home in 
Africa (Yin, 2017). Notably, South China became the new Promised Land for African 
migrants (Lan, 2017; Marfaing & Thiel, 2015; Giese & Marfaing, 2019). Their satisfaction 
with their improved economic situation in China, family support, but also prior victimization 
experience in their mother country, strongly predict their sense of perceived security in their 
host country. Their trust in fellow Chinese entrepreneurs was attributed to their security 
assessment too (Song, et al, 2020; Kohnert, 2010). 


However, there existed remarkable variations in the evaluation of Chinese-African relations 
according to the home country of African migrants. According to a 2008 review, Kenyans, 
Sudanese and Ethiopians were most positive about China—Africa links, Botswanian and 
Zambians most negative, and Nigerians, Ghanaians, Egyptians and South Africans in 
between. Yet, apart from South Africans, the majority viewed China’s development as a 
progressive model (Sautmann & Hairong, 2009). 


Moreover, there existed a notable disparity between the social and economic dimensions of 
the migrant’s networks, described as ‘bounded solidarity' on the one hand, and ‘enforceable 
trust’ on the other (Miiller & Wehrhahn, 2011). The social networks apparently were not 
instrumental concerning its assumed economic benefit. Rather economic cooperation between 
intermediaries led to drawbacks for the individual entrepreneur. This was a major reason for 
the strategy of highly autonomous economic action of individual migrants. Nevertheless, 
social networking was essential for survival in an adverse and racist local surrounding (Miiller 
& Wehrhahn, 2011). 


The relations of Chinese and African petty traders changed fundamentally since the 
xenophobe manifestations against ‘the Chinese’ in several African towns in the early 2000s. 
This applied also to their mutual incomprehension in Chinese towns (mostly in the urban 
subdistricts of Guangzhou, Xiaobei and Sanyuanli) where migrant African entrepreneurs 
arrived shortly afterwards. 


Many, if not most of them, did not come to stay in the host country permanently, but they 
acted rather as a sojourner, exploring the terrain in search of profitable trade, i.e. Chinese 
exports of cheap consumer goods to Africa. Their mutual economic interest was based on the 
development of Chinese industrial production that facilitated Africans access to the desired 
Western products at an affordable price (Marfaing & Thiel, 2015; Giese & Marfaing, 2019; 
Kohnert, 2016). Thus, entrepreneurial migrants, who incorporated globalization from below 
in their transnational economic practices, became themselves carriers of social and economic 
transformations in their respective host countries. The realm of these transformations covered 
a remarkable range, from specific access strategies to resources and social mobility, changing 
consumer behaviour, new norms and practices up to modifications of taste and ways of life 
(Giese & Marfaing, 2019; Kohnert, 2016). 


3. Problems of modern African migrants in China 


3.1 Major traits and trajectories of scholarly discussion 


Scholarly discussion of modern African migration to China often took the general Western 
view and concept of cross-border migration for granted. It implicitly or explicitly postulated 
the attractiveness of the blessings of political, economic, social and cultural development in 
the highly industrialized countries. Particularly, it emphasized individualistic conceptions of 
human rights and embraced the belief that the West provided more opportunities for migrants 
to integrate (Nawyn, 2016). Moreover, the Western Afro-pessimistic perspective favoured and 
reinforced prejudiced imaginaries of typical characteristics of ‘the African’ (e.g. as being lazy, 
tardy, unreliable, etc.) allegedly without historic and time consciousness, as shown by the 
controversy on French President N. Sakorzy’s speech in Dakar (Senegal) in 2007 (McGreal, 
2007). No wonder, that up to date the insistence on Western trusteeship and a missionary zeal 
have been prevalent in the Western world and even among Africans, opposed to the assumed 
Chinese ruthlessness vis-a-vis foreigners (Liang & Billon, 2020). Yet, these conceptions also 
reflect the particular social hierarchies in Western host countries of migrants, including 
notions of legal and illegal migration. However, all these prejudices entail also an impaired 
vision of the economic opportunities available in the Global South, with an accompanying 
fetishization of Global North economies (Nawyn, 2016). 


Last, but not least, the Western concept of ‘race’, widely shared by the Chinese society too, 
prevailed up to date, although ‘race’ as a biological category was discredited in the scholarly 
discussion long ago. Contemporary Chinese thinking still is based on concepts of conceiving 
‘otherness’, concentrating on differences such as skin colour, class and ‘ethnicity’, handed 
down for centuries (Castillo, 2016). 


As for African students in China, who constitute a significant share of all African ‘foreigners’ 
in the country, their decision-making processes leading them to study at Chinese universities 
were shaped by structural inequalities. Thus, students were coerced into moving overseas out 
of political and economic reasons, or as students from the middle class, not affluent enough 
by global standards, and members of the African elite who took advantage of social networks 
to secure a diplomatic scholarship. Thus, individual and family goals were conveyed to 
educational migration. But social differentiation and everyday social life experienced by 
African students in the host country often reinforced racial prejudices and development 
asymmetries vis-a-vis the Chinese (Mulvey, 2021; Ho, 2016). 


As for petty traders, both Africans and Chinese mostly belonged to the lower class. They 
faced precarity, often due to their illegal status and reliance on dubious and informal 
networks, a situation that became even more pronounced amid the COVID-19 pandemic 
(Asiedu, 2020; Jordan et al, 2021). 


However, the structuring forces of precarity, provoked by factors of global poverty and 
established by counter-acting national and local policies and institutions, generated also 
challenges and opportunities for mixed African-Chinese families of overlapping mobilities 
(Jordan et al, 2021). One example was the remarkable solidarity within African migrant 
networks in China concerning health care. Africans had only restricted access to local health 
services because of a combination of social and structural barriers. Thus, almost 5,000 
African students in Wuhan, the location of the first lockdown of the Corona pandemic in 
January 2020, were lacking cash and food during the Corona lockdown (Bodomo, 2020). Yet, 
by strategic community-led initiatives, many African communities tried to overcome the 
restrictions. Thus, the Ghanaian community in Guangzhou donated cash and arranged health 
care for their community. Other communities also compiled information about visits of 
healthcare providers from Africa for their members and encourage these visiting specialists to 
informally consult the needy voluntarily. Family elders and religious leaders played a major 
role as healthcare providers (Bodomo, 2020). 


In future, the children of African parents of itinerant traders who are born and grow up in 
China might also serve as links between the two regions. These prospects have been greatly 
facilitated by the hospitality and logistics of informal infrastructures set up by African 
migrants in the late 1990s, which subsequently evolved and adapted. Thus, individual and 
group mobility and sojourning will play increasingly an important role in governing trade 
relations by cultural and economic brokerage (Haugen, 2019). This specific social 
infrastructure facilitated the mobility of people and goods and increased the pace at which 
trading capital circulated (Haugen, 2019; Cheuk, 2021). However, the flow of migration often 
portrayed and oversimplified as based on bipolar push and pull factors, corresponded rather to 
a concept of circular, transient and conceptional migration trajectories (Marfaing & Thiel, 
2015; Giese & Marfaing, 2019; Cheuk, 2019; Carling &Haugen, 2021). Therefore, the 
concept of ‘transient state’ would be a more appropriate term. This applies not only to 
Africans living in China, but also to Chinese in Africa, both often with no desire to integrate 
into the host country, and frequently also with no possibility of being integrated, which 
rendered their life unstable and their future uncertain (Leslie, 2018). 


Already the Chinese migration law of 2013 had underscored the distinction between 
immigrants and native-born citizens. The law, called the Exit and Entry Administration Law 
(EEAL), focused especially on illegal entry, residence, and employment (Cissé, 2021). The 
racial profiling of Africans by the Chinese police made Africans especially vulnerable targets 
of police officers, who were under great pressure to improve their performance statistics and 
often were motivated also by monetary incentives. The Public Security Bureau of Guangzhou, 
for example, classified Africans in the city as ‘triple illegal’, or sanfei =3F, an expression 
referring to those who enter, stay, and work in China illegally (Huang, 2019). 


In response, several African migrants developed adapted coping strategies to counter the 
stigma of illegality, given Beijing’s stringent immigration policy, by employing different 
levels of interactions with local society. In Guangzhou for example, African migrants 
outwitted the administration by collaborating with Chinese business partners from less 
developed regions of the country. Collaboration with these migrants enabled African traders 
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to bypass some of the constraints imposed by state immigration law. It also expanded their 
motility options beyond Guangzhou to other Chines cities like Yiwu (Lan, 2016). 


Also the administration’s motives behind the urban renewal project in Guangzhou’s quarter of 
Xiaobei, as part of the municipal government’s vision of building a ‘clean, safe and orderly’ 
city, were obviously affecting disproportionately marginalized populations. These included 
not only transnational sojourners but domestic migrants as well, in efforts to control the 
‘floating population’ of domestic (Han and non-Han) migrants (Wilczak, 2017). Nevertheless, 
Africans were targeted most (Africans in Guangzhou, Wikipedia). The stigmatization of 
African migrants following the Ebola pandemic, for example, further enhanced the difficulty 
to access health information and services and subsequently made them more susceptible to 
discrimination (Lin, 2015). 


Thus, migration could at the same time enrich and strain bilateral trade and foreign relations 
and even impact the hosts' social stability. African migrants' recourse to intermarriage as an 
adaptation strategy, and the engagement of a few migrants in drug trading, internet fraud and 
prostitution, could endanger China’s relationship with Africa (Elochukwu, 2016). Beijing had 
to face the dilemma between the Sino-African friendship discourse at the foreign policy level 
and the mounting Afrophobia at the local level. It saw its African allies mainly as strategic 
political and not as economic partners on equal terms. Therefore, Chinese propaganda focused 
on China's aid to Africa, not on the latter's contribution to the Chinese economy. This also 
perpetuated the negative stereotypes of the Chinese of Africans as poor and needy (Yin, 
2017). 


In short, the social fabric of the migrant’s host country largely embodies major traits of the 
exclusion of ‘strangers’. The latter often focus on ethnicity, race, religion, sexual orientation 
and gender. This applies also to the Afrophobia which spreads in contemporary China. Thus, 
current news focused on the eviction of African migrants from apartments and hotels in 
China. Actually, an estimated 500.000 Africans live in China. The Corona pandemic 
aggravated their situation. 


3.2 African migration to China since 1960 triggered by the evolution of Chinese 
consumer goods exports to Africa 


The growing Afrophobia was presumably also driven by the rising migration of Africans to 
China in recent decades. According to official figures, the total of regular African migrants in 
China increased only modestly from 5,000 to 45,000 in the period 1960 to 2000. They might 
at best reflect the direction of the increase, not the factual numbers. Unfortunately, more 
recent official data for the past two decades are not available. According to informed 
estimates, however, reported in the Chinese and Western press, various assessments circulated 
on both regular and irregular African migrants in China, which were always much higher, 
ranging from 100,000 to 200,000 already in 2008 (Gazibo & Alexeeva, 2012). About a 
decade later, there were about 500,000 regular and irregular African migrants living in China 
in 2020, according to informed estimates. 
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Graph 3: regular African migrants in China, 1960 - 2000 
(total of 45 African countries, in thousands, official figures) 
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Source: Global Bilateral Migration 


Source: WB (2021): Databank - Global Bilateral Migration 
(Last updated: 06/28/2011, no more recent data available) 


For want of reliable data, a second-best indicator for rising immigration tendencies may be the 
growing Chinese-Africa trade and investment. Since the early 2000s, a growing number of 
African petty traders tried to get their share of the cake, parallel and accompanying mounting 
Chinese trade and investment in Africa, by organizing the importation of Chinese goods 
directly from its sources in China (Marfaing & Thiel, 2015; Giese & Marfaing, 2019; 
Kohnert, 2016). 


Graph 4: South Africa’s terms of trade, 2000 — 2020 (OECD) ® 
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Source: OECD (2021), Terms of trade (indicator 
(Accessed on 31 December 2021) 


The China — Africa trade started to increase substantially only in early 2000 (see Graph 6). 
The volume of trade increased steadily for the past 16 years. In 2019, China became Africa’s 
biggest bilateral trading partner with a total trade of US$ 200 bn (Stein & Uddhammar, 2021). 


* “Terms of trade are defined as the ratio between the index of export prices and the index of import prices. If the 
export prices increase more than the import prices, a country has positive terms of trade, as for the same amount 
of exports, it can purchase more imports’. (OECD, 2021): 
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In 2019, Chinese exports to Africa amounted to US$ 113 bn and imports from Africa reached 
US$ 78 bn. Most of this trade was with Sub-Saharan countries that counted for two-thirds of 
the trade. However, its regional distribution was uneven, the six biggest export destinations of 
Chinese trade with Africa, among them South Africa, Nigeria and Egypt absorbed over half of 
total exports. The same applied to Chinese imports from Africa. Six countries made up 68 % 
of total imports, with Angolan oil accounting for almost one-third (Stein & Uddhammar, 
2021). 

The increased bilateral trade resulted in a win-win situation for all partners, at least according 
to most governments involved on both sides. Fact is, for African countries it was a major 
stimulus of the considerable economic growth from the late 1990s to 2014. 


Graph 5: Projected development of the mobile phone economy in SSA, 2020-2025 
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Source: GSMA-2021, London: 
Global System for Mobile Communications, GSMA 


China provided Africans with cheap consumer goods, affordable also for the African poor, as 
well as with capital goods. Moreover, advanced consumer goods, like mobile phones, now 
affordable also to ordinary citizens, contributed to reducing the digital divide with developed 
countries, the creation of new markets and empowerment of the disadvantaged. 


Also, the growing Chinese demand for African’s resources improved African terms of trade 
as well as its financial revenues and enabled African economies to diversify foreign trade, 
notably in the more advanced SSA economies like South Africa (see Graph 4). 


Since the 2010s, a shift in the main investors of FDI in Africa, away from the traditional 
highly industrialised Western countries to the BRICS nations (Brazil, Russia, India, China, 
South Africa) has been observed. China and India became significant global players in Africa, 
competing for strategic space (Chakrabarti, & Ghosh, 2014). Whereas Beijing's ambition was 
mainly linked to the pursuit of the ‘One China’ foreign policy, New Delhi aimed to 
counterbalance the dominant Chinese influence in Africa and to get support for its political 
agenda concerning agricultural trade, climate change, and permanent membership in the UN 
Security Council (Chakrabarti, & Ghosh, 2014). 
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Graph 6: Growth of China’s trade in goods and services with Africa, 1992-2019 
(in US$ billion, current prices) 
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Source: Stein & Uddhammar, 2021 
UN Comtrade and the SAIS China Africa Research Initiative (SAIS-CARI) 


According to the UNCTAD World Investment Report for 2020, Foreign Direct Investment 
(FDP to Africa was to fall by 25 % to 40 % in 2020, the first year of the Corona pandemic. 
The negative trend would be worsened by low commodity prices. Already before the 
pandemic, in 2019, FDI flows to Africa had already declined by 10 % to US$ 45 bn 
(UNCTAD, 2020). 


As for Chinese Foreign Direct Investment (FDI), this was mainly allocated to consolidate and 
extend Africa’s infrastructure. The latter was mostly outdated since colonial times, such as 
railways, roads, ports, airports and sewage, but also prestigious ‘political’ projects got 
financed, like stadiums, parliamentary buildings and residences for the head of states. Also, 
China provided Africa with modern know-how and technology and Chinese investments 
increased the overall productive capacity of African economies (Stein & Uddhammar, 2021). 


Graph 7: China’s largest export markets in Africa (2019) 


South Africa 16.6 14.6 % 
Nigeria 16.6 14.6% 
‘Egypt 12.2 10.7 % 
Algeria 6.9 6.1 % 
Kenya 4.9 4.3 % 
Ghana 4.9 4.3 % 
‘Total six countries 54.6 % 


Source: China-Africa Research Initiative® 


Source: Stein & Uddhammar, 2021 
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Graph 8: China’s key import destinations in Africa (2019) 


Angola 23.3 29.8 % 
South Africa 9.5 12.1% 
Republic of Congo 5.9 7.5 % 
DRC 4.9 6.2 % 
Libya 4.7 6.0 % 
Gabon 4.6 5.9 % 
Total six countries 67.5 % 


Source: China-Africa Research Initiative’ 


Source: Stein & Uddhammar, 2021 


Graph 9: Main recipients of Chinese FDI 
(2019, in USD billion) 


South Africa 

DRC 5. 12.5 % 
Angola 2.9 6.5 % 
Zambia 2.8 6.5 % 
Ethiopia 2.5 5.6 % 
Ghana 1.8 4.1 % 
Total six countries 21.6 49.1 % 


Sources: UNCTAD and China-Africa Research Initiative* 
Source: Stein & Uddhammar, 2021 


However, the Chinese conquest of African markets had also its drawbacks. Thus, it impeded 
the emergence of a nascent African manufacturing sector, for example in the textile industry 
(Sylvanus, 2013), displaced local enterprises and workers, last, but not least, because of the 
often unfair dumping wages for Chinese workers on construction sites in various African 
countries and deplorable labour conditions for African workers in Chinese enterprises 
(Xiaoyang, 2016), Mbamalu, 2018). Also, Chinese exports to Africa could crowd out exports 
from the more advanced African economies, for example, South Africa. 


All this may create new dependencies of African countries with strategic implications and not 
a few African politicians accuse Beijing of neo-colonial behaviour (Lisimba, 2020). 
Therefore, it is still an open question whether China’s foreign trade policy incorporates a 
specific Chinese model for development to be replicated in Africa (Stein & Uddhammar, 
2021). 


China created 25 economic and trade cooperation zones (SEZs) in 16 African countries, 
registered with China’s Ministry of Commerce. They were meant to create a platform of 
Beijing’s strategy of engagement in Africa as 'mutually beneficial, based on market-based 
decisions and investment by Chinese companies, combined with support and subsidies from 
the Chinese government (Brautigam & Xiaoyang 2011). At first sight, SEZs seemed to 
promote Beijing’s ‘Flying Geese’ or ‘Leading Dragon’ model for sustained African industrial 
development. However, Africa’s experience with SEZs has been disappointing. They failed to 
attract sufficient investment, promote export, or create sustainable industrial development. 
The SEZs were too focused on short-term gains, and could not mitigate poor infrastructure, 
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conflict of interest between host governments and investors, domestic social and political 
conflicts and political instability nor adjust environmental issues (Okereby, 2019). 


Beijing decided that her own companies would take the lead in developing these zones. 
However, critical reports insisted that these zones were rather intended to help China’s own 
restructuring, allowing the labour intensive, less competitive industries, such as textiles, 
leather goods, and building materials to move offshore. Yet, mainly African governments 
themselves were to blame for the failure of the SEZs. Its political leaders lacked the 
determination to integrate these zones into overall industrial policy and often used it for their 
own political advancement. Mostly, local manufacturers were not allowed to operate in these 
zones, even when Chinese developers and host governments jointly shared ownership. Thus, 
the Lagos State government held 40 % shares of the Lekki Free Trade Zone in Nigeria, but 
local manufacturers could not use it, because the SEZs were sealed off like a military base 
(Okereby, 2019). 


Nevertheless, China continued to invest heavily across the continent throughout the COVID- 
19 pandemic (ISD, 2021). Currently, it is the fourth-biggest investor in Africa. In recent 
times Beijing invested within its ambitious ‘Belt and Road Initiative’ progressively in the 
African services sector, including subsectors, such as scientific research and technology 
services, transport, warehousing, and postal services However, an increasing number of 
African states had to suspend or abandon the projects in recent times because they were 
unable to repay their loans (ISD, 2021). 


3.3 Break-down of the flow of remittances during the Corona pandemic 


The Covid pandemic since January 2020 further increased the risk and precarity of African 
migrants’ daily life, notably that of petty traders with irregular status. The lockdown increased 
their risk of interception by state authorities each time they left their home and visited market 
sites for their business. They often depended on services offered by trusted agents, habitually 
fellow migrants themselves, through whom they transferred and received their trades goods 
and funds (Gill, 2020). This impacted also their families back home. 


The World Bank forecasted an unprecedented fall in remittances for 2020 and 2021 on a 
global scale. Global remittance could fall by 19.9 % and flows to Africa even by 23.1 % in 
2020. This would have removed a major source of income for many African families back 
home and affected their capacity to respond to and recover from the crisis (Kalantaryan, & 
McMahon, 2020). In 2021 the World Bank adjusted its figures to a decline of remittances 
flow by 12.5 % for SSA in 2020 which had been almost entirely due to a 28 % decline in 
remittance flows to Nigeria. Excluding Nigeria, remittance flows to SSA even increased by 
2.3 % on average. Remittance growth mounted especially for Zambia (37 %), Mozambique 
(16 %), Kenya (9 %) and Ghana (5 %). In 2021, remittance flows to the region had been 
projected by the WB to rise by 2.6 % on average, supported by improving prospects for 
growth in high-income countries (Kalantaryan & McMahon, 2020). Unfortunately, a 
breakdown of general data on remittances of African migrants in China is not yet available. 
First case studies (see below), however, suggest that it might be considerable. 


Closures of banks and offices of Western Union, the latter used especially by poorer Africans 
who had no bank account for money transfers, as well as the termination of other transfer 
operators in Africa and China, further aggravated the problem. In the last resort, a shift to 
digital remittance transfers would have been possible, but only for those who disposed of 
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more sophisticated smartphones and internet access. Yet, according to a recent study of 
Afrobarometer in eight countries (Benin, Lesotho, Tanzania, Madagascar, Burkina Faso, 
Guinea, Mali, Niger) more than half of the people who depended on remittances had no 
access to the internet through a mobile phone (Kalantaryan, & McMahon, 2020). 


Graph 10: No internet access, no bank account, 
among those Africans depending on remittances 
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4. Implications of Afrophobia on China’s standing in the global 
competition for African resources and markets 


African migration to China has been triggered by the evolution of Chinese exports to and 
investments in Africa and the accompanying influx of Chinese labourers and petty traders. 
Chinese construction companies often insisted on bringing their fellow Chinese workers to 
carry out most of the project operations (Dalibi & Bello, 2017). Moreover, a growing number 
of African students tried to get their diplomas at Chinese universities. The increasing 
Afrophobia was driven by the rising migration of Africans to China in recent decades, next to 
the general prevalence of latent racist attitudes among the Chinese population as described 
above. African governments, the African Union (AU) and the United States protested 
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vehemently and tried to put pressure on Beijing to stop these outrages, but mainly in vain 
(Asiedu, 2020). 


The negative Chinese reputation because of growing Afrophobia might c. p. trigger a shift 
away of the African trade and investment demand to competitive global suppliers like India, 
the EU and the USA. It thus might impact significantly on the standing of Beijing in the 
global competition for African’s resources and markets. Nevertheless, one should always bear 
in mind that local opposition to migration and migrants is common, including many EU 
countries and the USA. 


Since the 2000s there were increasing concerns about the sellout and ‘land-grabbing’ in 
Africa. The Western media as well as scholarly studies attributed it primarily to the greed of 
China and the Gulf states. Also, competing global players, including the US, EU and India 
took the opportunity to blame Chinese’s ‘new imperialism’ for other wrongdoings. In the first 
place figured the ruthless ‘scramble’ for Africa’s resources, whereby Chinese financial and 
state actors allegedly bloated communal and privatized lands under their control within the 
context of global commodity price volatility or transnational economic super-cycles, and 
struggles between monopolies and states over African resources (Ajl, 2010). All this 
reinforced the prevailing mainstream sinophobia. 


Yet, then again one had to admit that Beijing’s Africa investments with its long-run 
orientation towards stable commodity flows and the building up of a continent-wide 
infrastructure, compared positively, e.g. with the US orientation at short-term accumulation 
and profits. This dynamic may also have contributed to stabilising commodity demand and 
thereby African development policies that still rely heavily on the stability of raw material 
demand and prices (Ajl, 2010). 


However, high-flying leftist visions of a regime-change, enabled by the non-aligned 
movement, notably the BRICS countries mentioned above, could obscure the ‘“new- 
imperialism’ under the disguise of China’s characterization as the most important anti- 
capitalist actor worldwide. Apparently, the switch from the colonial pattern of export-oriented 
cash crop production, envisaged by the Bandung Conference in 1955, towards a more 
equitable society by the nationalisation of land, and attempts to create a sustainable surplus- 
value in the course of post-national liberation, did not realize. As a matter of fact, also the 
new Asian players, China and India, contributed to the accelerating rural pauperization and 
the lasting social agrarian differentiation (Ajl, 2010; Mupambwa & Xaba 2021). 


A current political movement particularly advocated in the former colonial powers and shaped 
by right-wing, conservative nationalism, embracing racism, offers once again a justification of 
the colonial endeavour. However, the prejudice that colonialism, despite its multiple fallacies, 
had inspired development in African societies that subsequently followed the trait of 
‘modernisation’, including democracy, enlightened governance and efficient administration, 
which in turn inspired national consciousness and national liberation struggles, underwent 
harsh scholarly critique (Parashar & Schulz, 2021). In this respect, it is quite understandable 
that many Africans regarded Beijing’s engagement in Africa as relief from the century-old 
‘civilizing mission' of the former colonial powers. Therefore, Chinese aid, its soft, non- 
conditional loans, and its commitment to non-interference in African domestic affairs were 
most welcomed. Moreover, China’s engagement also corresponded with growing African 
discontent with the Western approach, including its historical legacies, its post-colonial 
military presence in Africa and its cultural imperialism through the imposition of western 
values and norms (Galchu, 2018). 
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Lately, however, Chinese-African relations have cooled down. Beijing’s growing influence, 
coupled with its perceived selfish and intractable mercantilist activities, led to growing 
resentment. Moreover, the Chinese neglect of universal human rights principles, including the 
observation of global best practices in labour and environmental management in African 
countries made that Chinese relations with Africa have been put to test (Okon & Ojakorotu, 
2021). This has been intensified by the discriminatory policies towards Africans in China that 
triggered diplomatic tensions (Sibiri, 2021). In Africa and elsewhere, China’s “Belt and Road 
Initiative has been increasingly perceived not just as a gigantic infrastructure and 
telecommunications project, but also as an expression of 21st-century Chinese global 
hegemony. Yet, any credible positioning of the USA against China’s racism would require 
that the American society itself would combat effectively racism in its own ranks (Dever & 
Dever, 2021). 


Thus, migration could at the same time enrich and strain bilateral trade and foreign relations 
and even impact the hosts' social stability. Beijing had to face the dilemma between the Sino- 
African friendship discourse at the foreign policy level and the mounting Afrophobia at the 
local level. It propagated partnership on equal terms with Africa was apparently built on sand. 
The Chinese government saw in thinly veiled tactical manoeuvres its African allies mainly as 
strategic political counterparts and not as economic partners on equal terms. Instead, Chinese 
propaganda focused on China’s aid to Africa, not on the latter's contribution to the Chinese 
economy, not to mention the global race for African resources and markets. This also 
perpetuated the Chinese negative stereotypes of Africans as poor and needy. In short, the 
social fabric of the migrant’s host country largely embodies major traits of the exclusion of 
‘strangers’. The Corona pandemic aggravated their situation. 


5. Conclusion 


According to western media, the People's Republic of China represented mainly negative 
clichés in the global race for Africa’s resources and markets. It stood for oppression, 
centralization and a central government economy. Its major Asian competitor India, on the 
contrary, was praised as a beacon of democracy in Asia compared to China (s. Kohnert, 
2021). Notably, during the Cold War that propagated a ‘clash of systems’ or even a ‘clash of 
civilizations’ (S.P. Huntington), India was supported as the ‘largest democracy in the world’. 
It stood for individual freedom, decentralization and competition. 


Graph 11: Citizen’s satisfaction with government performance in six countries 
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Wang, 2010: 62 
However, the Western model of multiparty democracy may not be as impartial as it is sold to 
international public opinion. For example, one could legitimately wonder whether disregard 
for basic human rights in India’s caste system counts less than democracy. If the population 
concerned would be asked to give their opinion, the picture would probably be different (see 
Graph 11). One could ask for example, whether the rigid Indian caste system, gross 
inequality, poverty and racism in India are less important violations of basic human rights. 


Graph 12: Worldwide governance indicators, 2020 (World Bank, 2021) 
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Certainly there exist considerable variations in the evaluation of government performance 
within large countries like India and China, where citizens of different regions undoubtedly 
would give different assessments of good governance. Besides, there is supposed to be a 
satisfaction gap between the rich and the poor, as well as between coastal and hinterland 
populations. Recent findings of the Ash Center for Democratic Governance and Innovation at 
Harvard University, based on a long-term public opinion survey in China, unveiled that 
Chinese citizen’s had a very high satisfaction of 95.5 % of respondents with the central 
government in 2016. U.S. citizen satisfaction with the American federal government, on the 
contrary, was just 38 % (Harsha, 2020). Other scholarly studies suggested moreover strong 
divergences between people’s own evaluations, compared with the evaluation of governance 
quality such as the World Bank Government effectiveness index (Wang, 2010). Thus, the 
citizen’s evaluation of government performance in China was rated significantly higher than 
that in India. 


Graph 13: Governance indicators East Asia, 2010 — 2020 
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Also, when it comes to poverty reduction, China, which meanwhile counts among the upper- 
middle-income countries, does better than India, the latter still belonging to the lower-middle- 
income countries according to World Bank ranking. This may be due to the more pronounced 
policy of Beijing to counteract poverty but also to the general effects of China’s more export- 
oriented development strategy, resulting in faster industrialization and urbanization than 
India. To reduce poverty, a prime task of governments in developing countries, the 
administration should prioritize employment generation in secondary and tertiary industries 
through industrialization and globalization to absorb surplus agricultural labour, helping 
reduce poverty in the rural areas (Zhang, et al., 2020). Thus, in the first year of the Corona 
pandemic in India, about 75 million people fell into poverty, accounting for 60 % of the 
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global rise in poverty, whereas China had to admit only 1 million additional poor. The total 
number of Indian poor now stands at 134 million (Kapur, 2021). 


Graph 14: Governance indicators, China, 2010 — 2020 
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Yet, competing Asian global players like India did not only perform badly in reducing poverty 
but also cultivated even more pronounced racism, including mounting Afrophobia (Kohnert, 
2021). Thus, all other things being equal, China may have in future a competitive edge in the 
global quest for Africa's resources and markets, because African governments react quite 
touchy to racism in international foreign relations and international trade. 
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Résumé : Le sort des migrants africains en Chine : L'afrophobie entrave la course de la Chine 
pour les ressources et les marchés de l'Afrique 


La discrimination a l'encontre des quelque 500 000 immigrés africains (pour la plupart 
irréguliers) s'est récemment répandue en Chine. Pendant la pandémie de corona, cela dégénére 
en une véritable afrophobie. Peu de temps auparavant, cinq Nigérians de Guangzhou auraient 
été testés positifs pour Covid-19. Les Africains sont largement accusés d'étre des trafiquants de 
drogue et des criminels. En outre, ils mettraient en danger la compétitivité mondiale de la Chine 
pour les ressources de l'Afrique par le biais du dénigrement médiatiques a l'étranger. Les 
rapports actuels témoignent du déplacement des migrants africains des maisons et des hétels de 
Guangzhou (Canton), ot vivent la plupart des Africains. Ils dépendent de réseaux informels, 
pour la plupart illégaux, pour pouvoir rester dans le pays. Dans les réseaux sociaux en ligne, 
l'afrophobie et le cyber-racisme sont particuliérement prononcés. Ainsi, le racisme est plus 
profondément enraciné dans la mentalité de nombreux Chinois qu'on ne le pense généralement. 
Selon un proverbe chinois traditionnel, le plus grand mal a4 éviter est « la nation détruite et la 
race anéantie ». En outre, depuis 2005, l'accaparement des terres par des entrepreneurs chinois 
en Afrique subsaharienne a attiré l'attention de la communauté internationale. Son objectif 
principal est d'assurer la sécurité alimentaire en Chine et de profiter de la spéculation céréaliére 
internationale. Il a été légitimé racialement dés le départ, avec des slogans tels que, seuls les 
investissements chinois pouvaient sauver les Africains de leur « paresse » traditionnelle. 


Zusammenfassung: Die Misere afrikanischer Migranten in China: Afrophobie behindert 
Chinas Rennen um Afrikas Ressourcen und Mdrkte 


In China breitet sich in letzter Zeit eine Diskriminierung der ca. 500.000 afrikanischen (meist 
irregularen) Einwanderer aus. Sie artet in der Corona-Pandemie zu einer wahren Afrophobie 
aus. Afrikaner werden pauschal als Drogenhandler und Kriminelle beschuldigt. Sie wiirden 
zudem tiber Medienhetze im Ausland Chinas globale Wettbewerbsfahigkeit um Afrikas 
Ressourcen gefahrden. Aktuelle Meldungen berichten von der Vertreibung afrikanischer 
Migranten aus Wohnungen und Hotels in Guangzhou (Canton), wo die meisten Afrikaner leben. 
Sie sind auf informelle, meist illegale Netzwerke angewiesen, um im Land bleiben zu k6nnen. 
In sozialen online Netzwerken ist Afrophobie als Cyber-Rassismus besonders ausgepragt. 
Rassismus ist in der Mentalitaét vieler Chinesen tiefer verwurzelt als gemeinhin angenommen. 
Nach einem traditionellen chinesischen Sprichwort gilt als gréBtes zu vermeidendes Ubel die 
»zerstorte Nation und die vernichtete Rasse“. Hinzu kommt seit 2005 die ,Landnahme‘ 
chinesischer Unternehmer in Schwarzafrika. Sie dient hauptsachlich der Absicherung der 
Nahrungsmittelsicherheit Chinas und der internationalen Getreidespekulationen. Sie wurde von 
Anbeginn rassistisch legitimiert, mit Spriichen, wie beispielsweise, nur chinesische 
Investitionen k6nnten die Afrikaner vor ihrer tradierten ,,Faulheit“ retten. Damit wiederholen 
sich tief verwurzelte neo-koloniale europdische Vorurteile von einem ,,wilden und 
unzivilisierten Afrika“. Dies ist nach wie vor verbunden mit einem Gefiihl rassischer 
Uberlegenheit. Das soziale Gefiige Chinas verkérperte schin immer wesentliche Merkmale der 
Ausgrenzung von ,,Fremden“. Fokkussiert auf ethnische Zugehorigkeit, Rasse, Religion, 
sexuelle Orientierung und Geschlecht. Die Afrikanische Union, verschiedene afrikanische 
Regierungen und sogar die Vereinigten Staaten haben Peking wegen der Misshandlung von 
Migranten, vor allem aus Nigeria, Ghana, Kenia und Uganda, scharf kritisiert. Kurz zuvor 
waren Berichten zufolge fiinf Nigerianer in Guangzhou positiv auf Covid-19 getestet worden. 
Rassistische Angriffe auf Afrikaner in China haben eine bedriickend lange Tradition, die mit der 
Ausweitung des bilateralen Kleinhandels von Chinesen in Subsahara-Afrika Anfang der 2000er 
und dem anschliefienden Zustrom afrikanischer Kleinhandler nach China zusammenhangt. 
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